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BOOK and some in Hawthorne's Marble Faun} are the high-L water mark of English prose in our time. There are pages in Stephen's Playground of Europe that I would like to join to this pair. The piece of The Alps in Winter is a masterpiece in the rare and exquisite art of reverie. Only it was not art at all; it is the natural outpouring of a tender and masculine spirit with a patient gaze in a sore hour. He hints a modest reproach that Ruskin's Matterhorn is perhaps too fine, and some of us at least prefer Stephen's pensive but accurate vision of desolate Alpine effects, saturated as it is with deep thoughts and impressive human feeling, not a word of it forced out of the vein of sincere spontaneous musing, as in every sense more moving, strengthening, and true than elaborated prose like so much of Ruskin. The fifth of Rousseau's Reveries is a delicious idyll, and well deserves its fame, but Stephen's three or four Alpine pieces have a ray divine that is all their own, and they wear well, as he says of Wordsworth, because they rest on solid substance. They rest on the association of a personified sublimity in mountain nature, with the awe, reverence, hope, love, that mark the highest nature in man. To nobody was anything to be called sentimentalism less attractive than to Stephen. He defined it as indulgence in emotion for its own sake. These terrible eternal presences led him to a manful lesson all the more wonderful for a man walking in the Valley of the Shadow of Death.
Some felt that the iron of his short clerical period had entered his soul; he could not forgive what he called the old device of twisting faith out of moonshine. Truth to him was truth, and stood first and foremost. An article in a creed was either true or itlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
